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THE ALDINE. 



SHADO IV S. 

When the window gets to be, beyond comparison, 
the hghtest part of the room : when we glance up 
anxiously, from time to time, at the strip of sky 
bounded by the top of our sash and the roof line of 
the house across the road : when we move our book, 
by degrees, to that part of the table nearest the light: 
when we wish the curtains were not so voluminous, 
and that our page were printed in better type : when 
we finally, with a sigh of resignation or otherwise, 
give up trying to make it out, and lounge to the win- 
dow, and feel de- 
frauded at be- 
holding so much 
more light out- 
doors than in the 
house, where it 
would beof vast- 
1}^ greater value : 
then do we think 
to ourselves, or 
murmur in an 
undertone, "Ev- 
ening already — 
how the shadows 
gather ! " 

They are very 
strange affairs, 
these shadows. 
We often say to 
ourselves that 
they are in many 
wa3^s objection- 
able. How many 
interesting nov- 
els have they 
brought to an 
abrupt end, or at 
least interrupt- 
ed ! How many 
pleasant excur- 
sions have they 
cut short, or en- 
tirely prevented! 
How often have 
the}^ not obscur- 
ed a fine view, or 
veiled a beloved 
face ! How ob- 
trusive and ubi- 
quitous they are, 
and yet how eva- 
sive and fleeting. 
Are they any- 
thing? if so, how 
is it they elude 
our grasp and 
analysis } Are 
they nothing.^ if 
so, how is it we 
can see them, be 
often inconven- 
ienced by them, 
aye, and on many 
occasions shrink 
from them with 
horror and trem- 
bling.? Could 
nothing affect us 
thus.? 

They are gath- 
ering to their 
nightly meeting. 
How silently and 
how mysterious- 
ly they rise all 

around us ! Whence come they, and, when they van- 
ish, whither do they go.? They are collecting about 
the street : as we look downward from our third story 
window we can see them settling everywhere, and 
are always being conscious of the existence of a fresh 
flock before we have Avell observed the last. Earth- 
born, they begin first near the earth's surface, but 
they glide easily and rapidly upward, and ere long 
will enclose us on every side : even the heavens will 
grow dark, at last. We turn away from the window, 
and start at beholding how thickly they have crowded 
into the room. They permeate all the air, but their 
favorite abiding places are in the furthest corners, 
under the tables, behind the lounge, among the folds 
of the tablecloth and curtains : they cluster behind 
the picture-frames : if we pull open a drawer of the 



desk, it will be found full of them : peep through the 
half-closed door of yonder blind closet, and we shall 
see them packed together densely. One hour from 
now, and they will have multiplied so that we might 
cover the earth with them, were there not enough 
for that elsewhere ; for they are a most prolific race : 
one begets a thousand : where one has entered, a host 
will follow : we must strive hard and unceasingly if 
we would hope to banish them : and often it shall 
happen when, having driven out the last, we shut the 
door upon it, that, turning, we shall find the nearest 
and best-known objects obliterated by the darkness 




BLOWING HOT AND COLD.— John S. Davis. 

of a myriad shadowy wings. No walls are strong 
enough to keep them out, because, in excluding 
them, we must likeAvise raise a barrier against the 
light. 

At first thought it Avould seem strange that things 
so common as shadows should be so little under- 
stood. There is nothing more inseparably connected 
with our earthh^ lives than shadows: indeed, so ac- 
customed have we become to them, that we should 
feel a kind of terror were they to fall awa}^ from us. 
Where, save in the sun's face, can we look without 
seeing them? are we even then quite sure that some 
tempering shadow may not be interposed between 
our eyes and his brightness ? For there is no tel- 
ling where the}^ may or may not appear: the}^ do not 
confine themselves to caverns, and the night-time : 



nothing is more usual than to meet with them in the 
broad light of day, and beneath the full blaze of un- 
clouded sunshine, dogging our footsteps as we walk 
along the dusty road, or across the dazzling surface 
of the snow: lying in wait behind stones, and be- 
neath trees, and peeping out at us from the doors 
and windows of a wa3^side cottage. It is an incon- 
testable fact that at least two-thirds of the whole 
world are continually under the dominion of shadows : 
and, if the truth were known, probably much more. 
Besides ruling with absolute sway during the hours 
more particularly allotted to them, they trespass boldly 

upon the con- 
fines of the day : 
they lay their 
grasp on every 
conceivable sub- 
stance, convert- 
ing the larger 
part thereof to 
their own pur- 
poses : na}', it is 
a question whe- 
ther we should 
recognize any- 
thing as a sub- 
stance which did 
not pay them a 
considerable tri- 
bute. The more 
minutely do we 
investigate the 
sunshiny side ot 
things, the more 
intimately do we 
find it mingled 
with a shadow. 
The countenan- 
ces of those dear- 
est to us, bright 
and cheery as 
they may seem, 
would be quite 
strange in our 
eyes were there 
no shadows up- 
on them : they 
would all appear 
blank, meaning- 
less, and without 
expression : in 
all probability 
we should turn 
from them in dis- 
like ; for, after 
all, we must ac- 
knowledge that 
if shadows are 
the cause of so 
many inconve- 
niences and dif- 
ficulties, they are 
likewise essen- 
tial to the devel- 
opment of all we 
esteem beautiful 
on earth. They 
give form as well 
as take it away. 
In some moods, 
or for certain 
purposes, we are 
as anxious to 
make use of 
shadows as, at 
other times, to 
avoid them : per- 
haps, since the}' are an invertible concomitant of our 
lives. Providence has so formed us, as to believe we 
could not get along without them, any more than 
without light. 

But, again, is not shadow more than light? The 
Bible says it was first in existence, and surely we 
could never be properly conscious of light, or com- 
prehend its presence and nature, were it not for the 
ever-accompanying shadow. If light were all, might 
we not believe light to be a shadow? and where, in 
that case, should we look for light? There could be 
no other darkness so profound as that : for there 
could be no hope, as now, of any deliverance. Thus 
shadows, though inexplicable in themselves, may 
help to solve higher m5^steries. We may use them 
as a means of bringing doubtful matters into prom- 
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inence, albeit they have hitherto resisted the most 
assiduous efforts to throw Hght upon themselves. 
They are as wayward and as coquettish as a 3^oung 
girl ; if you attempt to escape from them, they are 
exceedingly apt to follow close upon 3^our heels : but 
if 3^ou, in turn, become the pursuer, it will be found 
very difficult to lay hands upon them : and at no 
time are you so likely to be defrauded of your object, 
as at the very moment when you fancy you hold it 
in your embrace. 

While we have been buried in reverie, the dusky 
and shapeless spectres whereof we dreamed have 
been noiselessly and swiftl}^ stealing upon us. As we 
sit alone, yet not alone, we can almost feel them 
clustering thickly about us. All form and color is 
hidden : we sit in the midst of a desert whose limits 
are invisible, whose emptiness presses upon our e^^e- 
balls. We think of friends whom we have known, or 
of scenes we have beheld, 
and try to picture them 
upon the shadowy back- 
ground, but they are even 
more unreal and spectre- 
like than the darkness : 
and, were they here in the 
body, would the)^ not be 
more unreal still ? What 
walls of stone or leagues 
of distance can isolate us 
like the night .^ The 
blackness of darkness 
makes the lover a stran- 
ger to his mistress, the 
husband to his wife, the 
child to its mother. May 
it not likewise have pow- 
er to separate the Crea- 
tor from His creatures } 
Without light, how can 
there be a God } 

Now we are chilled with 
a creeping horror. We 
think of the eternal dark- 
ness of the grave, on 
which breaks no morn- 
ing, oris kindled no lamp. 
As the body slowly falls 
to dust, only the shadows 
will be there to watch ; 
and slowly they will fill 
the space left void by its 
decay. Not otherwise 
than now will they be with 
us then : as they have si- 
lently followed us during 
life, will they remain with 
us when life is past, and 
those who were our 
friends have forgotten us 
and are themselves for- 
gotten. Perhaps they re- 
cognize in us a ghastly 
relationship with them- 
selves, an affinity, of 
which our seeming mor- 
tal forms are but a tem- 
porary veil ; perhaps a 
gloomy but unerring in- 
stinct tells them that, at 
the end, the veil will be 

withdrawn, and our proud denial humbled in the dust. 
Perhaps we are indeed but shadows. 

Why is darkness terrible } Let him answer who 
maintains that flesh is all of man. He, truly, is a 
shadow, and well may be troubled when this dark 
hour prefigures to him his eternity. But for us, even 
as there is an ideal Light, of which our daily sun- 
shine is but the symbol, and a faint one, so are there 
other shadows, more intangible, yet more actual 
than these, which these remind us of. They may 
bring terror with them, but if we believe in the 
Light, it cannot be the terror of despair. The body 
fears the terror of darkness, which death makes per- 
manent ; but who has a soul, though he may fear spi- 
ritual shadows, knows that death will free him from 
them and bring him to the Light. Nor, if he be wise, 
will he wish his earthly life devoid of them. The sor- 
rows, the regrets, the failures, the disappointments, 
the losses — there is a use in them and a wholesome 
'one. From them are born joy, gratitude, and hope : 
the exhilaration of the battle, and the triumph of 
victor5^ How could we mount towards the light, 
were there no abyss out of which to climb? How 



could we know God, were there no shadows on which 
to project His image } Ah ! the darkness is terrible 
no longer. When the ideal shadows have been van- 
quished, the physical can daunt us no more. We sit 
no longer in an empty desert of obliteration : the 
soul within us but sees the clearer for the abeyance 
of the mortal sense. Darkness is with us still ; but 
the gloom has fled. 

Let us light the lamp. Does a sinful heart fear the 
dark ? but how much more fearful must be the blaze 
of light ! A sinner may deem he hides himself in the 
black depths of hell ; but how if he be suspended in 
the intolerable sun, naked and transparent before 
the eyes of angels ? — Julian Hawthorne. 
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Whether one likes or dislikes cats depends some- 




PUSS ASLEEP. — C. E. Townsend. 

what upon the cats, but more, I think, upon temper- 
ament. There are people who cannot like an3^thing — 
even parrots. I do not like them m3^self, but as 
between a parrot and a cat, I cheerfull3^ accept the 
cat. I do not believe in the friendship of cats. I 
never saw one 3^et that wouldn't turn on the slight- 
est provocation, and bur3^ her claws in me. If I hap- 
pen to tread upon a dog, he doesn't start up from 
under m3^ careless foot, and bite a piece out of the 
unoffending calf above it. He whines or yelps, per- 
haps, with pain, but he wags his tail at the same time, 
and looks round with his large, wistful eyes, as much 
as to sa3^ " I know 3^ou did not mean it, so I forgive 
3^ou." And a pat on the head cures all. But a cat — 
tread on the tail or the paw of a cat, and all the tiger 
in the creature is loose at once. Still, the cat has its 
uses, I suppose, as the philosophers teach us that 
ever3^thing has, though it is not alwa3^s eas3^ to see 
what the3^ are. M3^ own idea is that the cat was cre- 
ated, or evolved, as I believe the phrase is now, for 
the use and abuse of children. There is a natural 
affinit3^ between children and cats. I have never 
known a child who did not take to them. The3^ are 



better than dolls, because they are alive ; they will 
bear an amount of handling that lio respectable doll 
would submit to without breaking; and they can be 
made to mew piteously, if suddeniy lifted by the tail. 
Master Goodchild is fond of the cat, because she al- 
lows him to lug her about the house, and Master 
Badchild is fond of her, because he can hurt her at 
his cruel pleasure. I owe it to the cat to acknowl- 
edge that cats are good to children, often much bet- 
ter than they deserve. And this, by the way, may be 
one reason why they are not good to men. It has a 
memor3^ has the cat, and some day when we least 
expect it, it presents its bill for injuries inflicted by 
children. If the child is father of the man, the man 
has to settle all the child's back debts, and often with 
compound interest. No, I don't like cats ! Still, as 
I said before, they have their uses, one of which is 
to harr3^ Poor Tom's "small deer" — rats and mice. 

If rats and mice had not 
been created — I mean 
evolved — would cats 
have been.? I must look 
into the naturalists, and 
see what they have to sa3^ 
about it ; in the mean- 
time let them fight it out 
among themselves. Let 
Puss fight it out, that is, 
for her little victims have 
no voice in the matter. 
It is she who kills and 
eats, it is they who are 
killed and eaten. The 
habits of the cat are wor- 
th3^ of being studied, and 
if one had the tastes of 
a naturalist, and nothing 
better to do, he might 
contrive to waste a little 
of his time agreeably in 
that wa3^ Every move- 
ment of the cat is grace- 
ful, and its strength enor- 
mous for its size. This 
is shown by its always 
falling upon its feet, a 
muscular feat of whicn I 
believe onl3^ the feline 
race is capable — and by 
the distance which it cov- 
ers by a single leap or 
spring. It is courageous, 
when hard-pressed, and 
the instantaneous change 
in its tactics from the de- 
fensive to the offensive is 
generall3^ successful. A 
full-grown cat at ba3^ is 
more than a match for 
most dogs. Its forte, 
however, is strateg3^ and 
its stratagems are fend- 
less, as indeed the3^ need 
to be, to enable it to over- 
come such practised mas- 
ters of the art as the Rodent 
famil3^ The rusesio which 
cats resort, in order to 
persuade their prey with- 
in their reach, are curious 
enough. A common one is to pla3^ asleep, as long as 
may be necessary ; and the3^ have been known to 
pla3^ dead with immense success. A real dead cat is 
rather an uncommon spectacle ; so uncommon that 
it may be said of cats, as of officials, that " few die, 
and none resign." I never saw a cat resign anything 
that it once got into its claws, and as for dying — wh3^ 
its longevity has passed into a proverb. The cat was 
a sacred animal among the Eg3^ptians, who used to 
embalm it, when the last of its nine lives was extin- 
guished, and place it in the tombs of its Pharaohs to 
frighten away the rats, I suppose, that might other- 
wise have nibbled the royal mummies ! They wor- 
shiped the cat, these absurd old heathens, who were 
not overwhelmed a da3^ too soon. There was Cleo- 
patra now — did she worship her cat.? If so, I am 
sure Anthon3^ poisoned it on the sly. Cleopatra and 
cats — better Cleopatraand the asp ! — Heftry Richards. 



I WISH our clever 3'-oung poets would remember 
m3^ homely definitions of prose and poetr3^ ; that is, 
prose — words written in their best order; poetry — 
the best words in the best order. — Coleridge. 



